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THOMAS JEFFERSON 


HIS month marks the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Thomas 

Jefferson, one of Virginia’s most distinguished sons and a most distinguished 
member of the Bar of this country. The occasion suggests a moment’s re- 
flection on that great document of which he was the author, adopted by the 
representatives of the United States of America, in General Congress assembled 
on July 4, 1776. In fitting sequence to the Mayflower Compact of 1620 and the 
Declaration of Rights and Liberties made by the Continental Congress in 1765, 
the Declaration of Independence stands at the very threshold of our history as a 
nation. In these turbulent times it were well to refresh our memories with regard 
to the principles upon which our government is predicated. Thus Jefferson wrote: 


“When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station. to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed, by their Creator, with certain inalienable 
rights ; that among these are, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed ; that when- 
ever form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers 
in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that governments long es- 
tablished should not be changed for light and transient causes; and ac- 
cordingly, all experience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to 
suffer while evils are sufferable, than to right.themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. .But when a.long train of 
abuses. and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a 
design to reduce them under absolute despotism,. it is their right, their 
duty to.throw off such government, and to provide new guards for their 
future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of these colonies; 
and such is now.the necessity which constrains them to alter. their 
former systems of government, The history. of the present king of 












Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having 
in direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these 
states. To prove this, let all the facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and 
pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation, till his assent 
should be obtained; and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected 
to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of 
representation in the legislature—a right inestimable to them, and formid- 
able to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, un- 
comfortable, and distant from the repository of their public records, 
for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for opposing, 
with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to cause 
others to be elected; whereby the legislative powers, incapable of an- 
nihilation, have returned to the people at large, for their exercise, the 
state remaining, in the meantime, exposed to all the dangers of in- 
vasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these states; for 
that purpose obstructing the laws of naturalization of foreigners; re- 
fusing to pass others to encourage their migration hither, and raising 
the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his 
assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure 
of their offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms 
of officers, to harass our people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, without 
the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and superior 
to the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign 
to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his assent 
to their acts of pretended legislation. 

For quartering large bodies of troops among us. 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any 
murders which they should commit on the inhabitants of these states. 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world. 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent. 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury. 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offenses. 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring 
province, establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging 
its boundaries, so as to render it at once an example and fit instru- 
ment for introducing the same absolute rule into these colonies. 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, 
and altering, fundamentally, the forms of our government. 

For suspending our legislatures, and declaring themselves invested 
with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever, 
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He has abdicated government here by declaring us out of his pro- 
tection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns 
and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries 
to complete the work of death, desolation, and tyranny already begun, 
with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most 
barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the high 
seas, to bear arms against their country, to become the executioners 
of their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by their own hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections among us, and has en- 
deavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless 
Indian savage, whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguished de- 
struction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress 
in the most humble terms; our repeated petitions have been answered 
only by repeated injury. A prince whose character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a tyrant is unfit to be the ruler of a free 

ople. 

Xf oe have we been wanting in attention to our British brethren? 
We have warned them, from time to time, of attempts by their legisla- 
ture to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded 
them of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We 
have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have 
conjured them by the ties of our common kindred to disavow these 
usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our connections and cor- 
respondence. They, too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and con- 
sanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which de- 
nounces our separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, 
enemies in war, in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of America, 
in General Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intention, do, in the name and by the 
authority of the good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and 
declare that these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States; that they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the British crown, and that all political connections between them and 
the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and that, 
as free and independent States, they have full power to levy war, con- 
clude peace, contract alliance, establish commerce, and to do all other 
acts and things which independent States may of right do. And for 
the support of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

Thomas Jefferson died July 4, 1826, just fifty years after the birth of the 
Republic. The last words of John Adams, who died the same day, were: 
“Thomas Jefferson still lives.’ So we today may note that Thomas Jefferson 
still lives, and, in our defense of America, keep foremost the precepts of the 
man who, to quote the immortal Lincoln, “in the concrete pressure of a struggle 
for national independence by a single people, had the coolness, forecast, and 
sagacity to introduce into a merely revolutionary document an abstract truth, 
applicable to all men and all times, and so embalm it there that today and in all 
coming days it shall be a rebuke and a stumbling block to the very harbingers 
of reappearing tyranny and oppression.” P. McC. 
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FEDERAL ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES AND 


CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY PROPERTY 
By Gordon Douglas, of the Los Angeles Bar 


RIOR to the enactment of the Revenue Act of 1942, it was generally con- 

sidered, though without the sanction of any express decision of the Supreme 
Court upon the subject, that the community property acquired since July 29, 
1927, of spouses domiciled in California belonged in equal moieties to each and 
that, upon any transfer thereof by gift or succession, etc. the donor or the estate 
of the decedent would be liable for gift or estate tax only upon the transfer 
of the half of the property which belonged to such donor or decedent. 

This thesis was supported by respectable authority. In the first place 
Section 16la of the California Civil Code provides and since July 29, 1927, has 
provided : 

“The respective interests of the husband and wife in community property 

during continuance of the marriage relation are present, existing and 

equal interests (Italics ours.) 
Section 201 of the Probate Code has read for many years as follows: 

“Upon the death of either husband or wife, one-half of the community 

property belongs to the surviving spouse; the other half is subject to 

the testamentary disposition of the decedent and in the absence thereof 

goes to the surviving spouse subject to the provisions of Section 202, 

and 203 of this code.” (Italics ours.) 

Furthermore, the United States Supreme Court had held (United States 2, 
Malcolm, 282 U. S. 792) that the wife under Section 16la has such an interest 
in the community income that she should separately report and pay federal income 
tax on one-half thereof. (See also the opinion of that court in support of its de 
cision to the same effect in connection with the taxation of community property 
income of residents of the State of Washington. Poe v. Sanborn, 282 U.S. 101. 
And, finally, the U. S$. District Court (Cal.), the U. S. Cirewit Court of Ap 
peals for the Ninth Circuit, and the Board of Tax Appeals had all rendered 
decisions either expressly holding or strongly supporting the view that insofar 
as federal estate tax is concerned, California spouses own equal, present interests 
in their community property. (United States v. Goodyear’s Executors, (C.CA 
9) 99 Fed. (2d) 523; Bank of America, Trustee, v. Rogan (D.C.) 33 Fed. 
Supp. 183; Bank of America, Trustee, v. Rogan, 43 BTA 695; Sampson ¢. 
Welch (D.C.) 23 Fed. Supp. 271.) 

This doctrine has not gone unchallenged. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has continuously contested it and an influential element in Congress and 
elsewhere have stoutly contended for many years that the community property sys 
tem is an anomoly and that, at least insofar as it impinges upon federal taxation, it 
may not be tolerated because it disregards the “realities” of ownership of property 
as between husband and wife and results in loss of revenue to the federal gor 
ernment and in taxwise discrimination in favor of residents of community 
property states and against residents of the more numerous states where that 
system is not in vogue. 

It has been particularly urged 

(1) that, as the husband has full power to control, manage and (subject 

to some restrictions ) dispose of the community property, during cover- 

ture and such property is generally liable for his debts, he is “in reality” 

(though not in form) the sole owner of it to the same extent as the husband 

in so-called “common law” states is the sole owner of property # 
quired after marriage; and 
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(2) that we must “pierce the declarations of formal ownership to the realities 
of economic control by the husband and hold that upon his death she 
(the wife) finally becomes entitled to exclusive possession, use and 
enjoyment of her interests” (see 1 Paul, Fed. Estate and Gift Taxa- 
tion, 50). ‘ 

In a message to Congress in 1937 the President recommended the enactment of 

legislation to conform with these contentions. 

As a result of persistent agitation along these lines, Congress incorporated 
into the Revenue Act of 1942, certain provisions which were intended—in the 
parlance of the present day—‘to give the brush-off” to the community property 
system insofar as federal estate and gift taxation is concerned. ‘The first of 
these (Sec. 811(e)(2) I. R. Code) pertains to federal estate tax and requires 
the inclusion in a decedent’s gross estate for the computation of estate tax lia- 
bility any interest in property which was 

“held as community property by the decedent and surviving spouse 

‘ except such part thereof as may be shown to have been re- 

ceived as compensation for personal services actually rendered by the 

surviving spouse or derived originally from such compensation or from 
separate property of the surviving spouse.” 

This section further provides: 

“In no case shall such interest included in the gross estate of the de- 

cedent be less than the value of such part of the community property 

as was subject to decedent’s power of testamentary disposition.” 


The other of these provisions (Sec. 1000(d) I. R. Code) pertains to gift tax 
and reads in part: 
“all gifts of property held as community property . . . shall be 
considered to be gifts of the husband except that gifts of such property 
as may be shown to have been received as compensation for personal 
services actually rendered by the wife or derived originally from such 
compensation or from separate property of the wife shall be considered 
to be gifts of the wife.” 


Inasmuch as the estate tax and gift tax are excise taxes upon transfers 
of interests in property, it will be of interest to ascertain if and how such 
transfers can be “spelled out” in each of the various situations in which the law 
as it now stands directs the imposition of a tax. For this purpose it will be 
helpful to consider the application of the law in the case of a suppositious marital 
community (hereinafter designated as Mr. T. and Mrs. T.) resident in Cali- 
fornia and owning community property of a value of $200,000.00 acquired and 
accumulated in that state after July 29, 1927, and consisting entirely of com- 
pensation received by Mr. T. for personal services rendered by him or of the 
proceeds of such compensation. 


Situation 1. If Mr. T. predeceases Mrs. T. leaving no will then, under 
Sec. 201, Prob. Code, upon Mr. T.’s death half ($100,000.00) of the com- 
munity property “belongs” to Mrs. T. (just as it did before his death under 
Sec. 16la of the Civil Code) and the other half ($100,000.00) passes to her 
by succession. If Mr. T. died before 1943, the transfer to Mrs. T. of her 
husband’s half of the community property was subject to estate tax. If, how- 
ever, he dies after December 31, 1942, then under the Revenue Code as it now 
stands a tax will be levied as upon a transfer of the entire $200,000.00 of com- 
munity property to Mrs. T. Apparently this result can be reached (as to the 
half of the property which belonged to Mrs. T. during her husband’s lifetime) 
only upon the theory that taxation deals with “realties’” and that “in reality” 
this property never belonged to Mrs. T. but belonged solely to Mr. T. whe 
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rendered the services for which it was received as compensation. If this theory 
is sound as a proposition of law it provides the glass through which to discern 
the “transfer” on which the estate tax is predicated under the circumstances and 
without which it could not exist. No doubt each reader will have his own 
opinion as to its soundness. Admittedly it leaves much to be desired. It can 
hardly be reconciled with the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in the 
Malcolm case (supra). If a wife is owner of one-half of her husband’s earnings 
to such an extent that she has paid income taxes thereon over the years, it 
would seem somewhat difficult to reconcile that fact with the proposition that, 
upon the husband’s death, he must be deemed the sole owner of that same 
property. Further, it frankly disregards the form and substance of the property 
laws of the State of California under which each spouse, for his or her services 
to the marital community, is entitled to and has a “present, equal and existing” 
interest in the earnings of the other. To evade these issues, it will be urged that 
it is not necessary to resort to this “realities” theory in order to find a taxable 
transfer in the situation under consideration, that under Sec. 172 of the Civil 
Code the husband during his lifetime has exclusive management and control of 
the community property; that, therefore, so long as the husband lives, the wife’s 
interest is not complete but only becomes such upon the husband’s death and 
that it is this transfer from or relinquishment by the husband of the interest 
denominated “management and control” in the wife’s share of the community 
property which is subject to tax upon his death. This proposition appears to 
be sound in this particular situation but, if it be thus admitted that the wife does 
actually have a half interest (though a qualified one) in the community property 
derived from the husband’s earnings, the “realities” or “actual ownership” theory 
must necessarily be discarded as a justification for the tax. And if this be 
done, what can be used to support the tax in a situation (such as imust fre- 
quently occur in Hollywood) in which all of the community property is the 
result of the wife’s earnings or talents? If in such a case the wife shall 
predecease the husband, the entire community estate will be subject to tax de- 
spite the fact (1) that it is admitted that the husband actually owned a half 
interest in it prior to the wife’s decease and (2) that the husband during the 
wife’s lifetime had exclusive control and management so that no such interest 
could possibly pass to him or be extinguished upon her death. 


Situation 2. If Mrs. T. shall predecease Mr. T. leaving no will, then under 
Sec. 201, Probate Code, one-half of the community property continues to “belong” 
to Mr. T. and the other half which formerly belonged to his wife passes to him 
by succession. If Mrs. T. died before 1943, then the transfer of one-half of the 
community property to Mr. T. is subject to tax. If she dies after December 
31, 1943, then under the new Revenue Code provisions, the transfer of one-half 
is still subject to tax. Under the “realities” theory, the entire community 
property belonged to Mr. T. even before Mrs. T.’s decease. Consequently, it 
was not transferred upon her death and, therefore, it would seem that under 
such condition there would be no tax. However, it must be acknowledged that, 
despite Mr. T.’s ownership of the entire property, Mrs. T. during her lifetime 
has a statutory testamentary power over one-half of it and that the release 
of the property from that power upon her death may constitute a transfer on 
which the tax may properly be made to depend. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to observe, however, that one of the arguments in support of the 
amendment of the Revenue Code by the 1942 Act was that the previously ex- 
isting law grossly discriminated in favor of residents of community property 
states in that, upon the death of the husband resident in such a state, only one- 
half of proceeds of his earnings were included in his gross estate for estate tax 
purposes as against all of the proceeds of the earnings of the resident of the 
so-called “common law” state. In this respect the pendulum has now swung 
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far to the other extreme. If the wife of the resident of a “common law” state 
dies no part of the husband’s earnings are subject to tax but if the wife of a 
resident of California dies, he must now pay estate tax upon half of the earn- 
ings which under other circumstances the law decrees must be conclusively 
presumed to be his own property. 

Situation 3. If, by mutual agreement of the spouses the entire community 
property was converted (without valuable consideration) into the separate prop- 
erty of either Mr. T. or Mrs. T. before 1943, a gift tax liability was incurred 
as upon the transfer of one-half of the community property from the one spouse 
to the other whose separate property it became. In the case of such a trans- 
action after December 31, 1942, the tax will be levied upon the transfer of the 
entire community property ($200,000.00) if it becomes the separate property 
of the wife and there will be no tax liability whatever if the property becomes 
the separate property of the husband. The same observations appear to be 
applicable to this situation as to the two preceding ones. 

Situation 4. If, by mutual agreement of the spouses and without the passing 
of any valuable consideration, the entire community property was transformed 
before 1943 into property owned by Mr. T. and Mrs. T. in joint tenancy (as 
by the purchase of a ranch and the taking of title thereto by the spouses as 
joint tenants), the transaction gave rise to no gift tax liability. It was considered 
that each spouse owned a half interest before as well as after the conveyance. 
If, however, such a transaction occurs after 1942, and Mr. and Mrs. T. expect 
the Internal Revenue Collector to take no interest in it, they will be sadly dis- 
appointed. He will take the position that Mrs. T. has a half interest in the 
property as a joint tenant which she did not have in the community property and 
that a gift has been made by Mr. T. of a half interest in the property and 
will assess a tax accordingly. 

Situation 5. If a divorce instead of death shall interrupt the marital felicity 
of Mr. and Mrs. T. and the court, pursuant of the provisions of Section 146, 
Civil Code of Calif., shall award one-half of the community property to Mr. T. 
and one-half to Mrs. T. an interesting question will arise. Prior to 1943 such 
an occurrence would not have resulted in any tax. The court decree would have 
simply amounted to a partition or adjudication of previously existing property 
interests without transfer of property from either spouse to the other. But if 
the decree is entered after 1942, the situation would appear to be a different 
one. It must be recalled that Section 1002 I. R. Code now provides: 

“Where property is transferred for less than an adequate and full con- 

sideration in money or moneys worth, then the amount by which the 

value of the property exceeded the value of the consideration shall, for the 


purpose of the tax . . . be deemed a gift. 
And Section 1000(d) says: 
“All gifts of property held as community property . . . shall be 


considered to be gifts of the husband except 
Can it be said that there is in the case of the divorce decree any “adequate and 
full consideration in money or moneys worth” given by Mrs. T. for the transfer 
to her sole ownership of one-half of the community property? If not, a literal 
application of the sections just mentioned would seem to definitely indicate the 
existence of gift tax liability under the circumstances. And if it be objected 
that a partition by judicial decree lacks the element of volition which is a 
necessary component of a gift, what can be said with respect to tax liability 
where the partition has been made not solely by judicial decree but by sepa- 
ration and property settlement agreement voluntarily entered into by the parties? 
The conclusion seems unavoidable that by the terms of the amended law gift 
tax liability clearly exists under such circumstances 
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It would seem unwise to attempt to arrive at this time at any definite 
conclusion as to the validity of these new enactments. No doubt we all have 
our individual opinions on the subject and those opinions are, no doubt, diverse, 
It is equally true that many careful briefs will be prepared and questions of 
“due process,” “taxing power,” etc. much discussed before the question is finally 
authoritatively answered by judicial decision. Possibly the final outcome will 
depend in large measure upon judicial concepts of governmental powers and 
necessities as opposed to private rights as they shall exist when the question 
comes up for final adjudication. 





AN APPRECIATION OF EDGAR WHITTELSEY CAMP, 
PRESIDENT OF THE LOS ANGELES 


BAR ASSOCIATION, 1918 
By John W. Hart, of the Los Angeles Bar* 


FIRST met Mr. Camp in 1896, soon after my return home from graduating 
in Law. He settled in Sierra Madre, July 4 of that year and our friendship 
began then, interrupted only by the fourteen years I spent in the East. 

Every weekday morning for three years Mr. Camp came past our house 
and we walked together from there across the fields of the Baldwin Ranch to 
the Santa Anita station on the Santa Fe. I was near enough to him in age to 
enjoy discussing every kind of topic from Omar Khayyam to the Spanish Amer- 
ican War and the annexation of Hawaii. I have had ever since the benefit of 
his good counsel, his wise observations on public affairs, and the exalting example 
of his fine courage and elevated character. 

Although he was Counsel for one of the great railroad systems of the country, 
he was at the same time a pronounced Progressive both in thought and action. 
Self interest never had any influence on his mental operations; in other words, 
his intellectual integrity was impregnable. He had no patience with sloppy, 
sentimental thinking; he could not “bear fools gladly.” 

Mr. Camp always elucidated any subject he discussed. He never ran away 
from a responsibility and bore himself through World War I with a cool courage 
I shall always remember, for his only son, Charles L. Camp, was an officer in 
the lst Division and exposed to great danger. He did not let the world know 
of his emotions during that trying period. His son has been for years Pro- 
fessor of Paleontology at the University of California, Berkeley. He has supplied 
me with many of the facts of his father’s early life. 

Mr. Camp was born at Sheboygan, Wisconsin, February 27, 1860. His 
father, Charles Whittlesey Camp, was born in 1821 and became a Congrega- 
tional minister, graduating from Yale and Union Theological Seminary. He mar- 
ried his first cousin, Elizabeth Pamela Whittlesey, who attended Mount Holyoke 
College and taught school in New York. They were both born in Connecticut 
where the Camps had lived as farmers for 200 years. 

Edgar Camp was next to the youngest in a family of six. He spent his 
childhood at Fon-du-lac and Waukesha, doing the chores, going to school, fish- 
ing and playing in the woods, and when old enough he spent his. summers 
working on farms. 

At twelve he entered “Carroll College,” really a High School, where he 
studied Latin, Greek, geometry, and poetry, and learned to speak in public 
In 1875, he taught a smali summer school of children. 





*Prepared at the request of the Board of Trustees of the Association, following 
Mr. Camp’s death February 23, 1943. 
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He entered Beloit College in September, 1876, and came under the influence 
of Joseph Emerson, a professor of Greek whom he describes as “one of the 
finest men and greatest teachers I’ve known or heard of. An old man with 
brilliant dark eyes in a white face. His mind was as brilliant as his eyes and 
his English as perfect as his Greek.” For the rest of his life Mr. Camp enjoyed 
reading Greek literature and philosophy. 

He worked his way through Beloit for the first two years in Prof. Emer- 
son's garden and woodshed and for the next two as “Steward” of the restaurant 
club. He was also editor of the college monthly and he won prizes for declama- 
tion. In his junior year he won the Beloit oratorical contest and represented 
his college at the State contest. He lost to Bob LaFollette and his famous 
oration “Iago.”” When a senior, an essay on Robert Burns won him a prize of 
$50.00 which he needed very much. 


After graduation in 1880, Mr. Camp got a place in the law office of 
Ephriam Mariner at Milwaukee who was President and general counsel of the 
Milwaukee Northern Railway Company and a first rate lawyer. In this office 
he took dictation and wrote out the letters and papers on the typewriter. Mariner 
had most of the English common law reports and young Camp brought himself 
up on them by reading Blackstone and the cases cited. He also read Kent, 
Chitty on Pleading, Gould on Bailments, and Greenleaf on Evidence. About 
thirty young men who were studying law in the city made up a sort of class 
and had moot courts and lectures. 

For the summer of 1882, he entered the office of Allen and Dodge at 
Jamestown, North Dakota, was admitted to the Bar in Wisconsin in 1883, and 
returned to Jamestown expecting to practice there. The next year he went 
north to Carrington to take charge of the organization of the proposed new 
county, Foster County. That was a primitive community, the buffalo had just 
been killed off, and some of the Scandinavian and German-Russian immigrants 
lived in sod houses. Movement between Jamestown and the northern points 
was by sleigh and every passenger rode with a buffalo robe over his knees and a 
lighted lantern between his feet. The country was just being opened to wheat 
growing on very large farms and before the depletion of the soil, was more 
prosperous than it is today. 


During that winter Mr. Camp read the Odyssey for the first time and the 
writings of Thomas Jefferson, borrowed from a hotel man of Rockford who was 
an ardent Democrat. 


In either 1885 or 1886, Mr. Camp left Carrington to become Dodge’s 
partner at Jamestown. It was a general practice: contracts, civil and criminal 
court and office work. He amused himself with local and territorial politics 
and was a delegate to some of the city and county Republican conventions, 
where, he records, there were some rough fights. 


About 1889, he was elected to the Constitutional Convention formed to 
draft a constitution for the new state, at Bismark. He was appointed Chairman 
of the North Dakota section of a joint commission to agree upon a division and 
settlement of the assets and debts of the Territory. Then there came a famous 
battle over the location of the northern capital, in which Mr. Camp played a 
courageous part—voting for Bismark against the wishes of some of his home 
town people and returning to Jamestown to face the angry mob and explain his 
stand. 

After the admission of the State, he became reporter of the Supreme Court 
of North Dakota and edited and published with indices, the opinions of the 
court. He was then appointed United States District Attorney. In this office 
he had a hot fight to prevent the removal of the Louisiana lottery to North 
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Dakota. He went to Washington and induced President Harrison to withdraw 
from the Senate the nominations for Marshal, Attorney, and United States 
Judge, until it could be ascertained how these nominees stood on the issue, 
After the storm was over, Congress closed the mail and the express to all 
lottery tickets and advertising of them. 

In 1892, Mr. Camp married Theodosia Irvin Baird, a handsome, attractive 
woman. They had two children, Charles already mentioned, and Dorothy Eliza- 
beth, now Mrs. Lawrence Nourse of Bakersfield. 

In 1892, Mr. Camp attended the Republican National Convention at Min- 
neapolis. In 1895, Mrs. Camp and the children were sent to California on the 
doctor’s advice and he wound up his affairs the next year and joined them, 
He set up an office in Los Angeles, installing there his fine law library. Business 
was very poor; gross receipts in the first year only $65.00. In 1897, he entered 
partnership with H. A. Barclay and taught in James B. Scott’s “Law School” 
which is now the law department of U. S. C. During the Spanish war when 
Scott enlisted, he ran the school. At about this time he undertook the editor- 
ship of the “Encyclopedia of Evidence” started under Judge John D. Works 
and_ wrote some of the articles in the first volume. He read proof on this 
series for many years. He also studied the extension and development of the 
activities of the Federal Government from its beginning in 1789. 

In 1898, he formed a partnership with Meyer Lissner. Between them they 
accumulated materials for a book on the law of Petroleum, but were antici- 
pated by the appearance of a good book on the subject by another writer. 
They then made a compilation of all the penal ordinances of the City. This 
was published by the City Council and was in use for years. 

In a letter written to his friend, Judge Charles F. Amidon, in June, 1898, 
he describes conditions: 

“It is true as you surmise that Los Angeles has had for me thus far little 
except climate. The practice of law here is in a fluid state, that is very few 
men have any business which they can say is their own, that will not slip away 
from them. There are now 410 lawyers listed as such in the Directory; the 
city contains one hundred ten thousand people; last year the list contained 
375 names, but of those 375 sixty-eight are not on the present list; and of the 
300 odd who were here in 1895 just 100 are not on the list now. This indi- 
cates that men fail and drop out; many come as I did and having attained their 
purpose as to health, or more likely utterly failed in that, and having made 
little progress in business, have left or attempted other pursuits. As for me, I 
have made a little progress but it has been very slow and very discouraging 
work; my receipts up to the present have barely paid office expenses, and the 
prospect of any increase in receipts is but dimly visible. ; 

“Just now I am at the head of a young Law School. This year I have 
taught Domestic Relations, Evidence (using Thayer), and the last few weeks, 
Equity Jurisdiction, and Pleading (common law and code).” 

Mr. Camp spent January to March, 1903, at Sacramento as a member of 
the State Assembly. He was chairman of a committee to investigate prisons 
and wrote the report. Next year he was defeated for the Senate by one vote. 
In 1904, he joined the Santa Fe Railroad Company and in 1907 took charge 
of the Los Angeles office. When Arizona was admitted (1912), he was ap 
pointed head of the law department of the Coast Lines, along with the sub- 
sidiary oil, tie and land companies and the Pullman Company. In 1928, his 
health required a partial retirement, but he visited the office almost daily until 
1937, and after that frequently. Much of his work was with the Jnterstate 
Commerce Commission and the State Railroad Commission. One of his leading 
cases was the proposed Union Station, opposed by the railroads. 
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In 1928, Mr. Camp was an active member of a committee of the Ios Ange- 
les Bar Association on Constitutional Rights. The following comment on this 
committee was made in a report of the National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement: “Despite the statutory provisions, the third degree does exist 
in Los Angeles. There also exists one of the most forceful agencies to combat 
the third degree yet organized in the United States, the Constitutional Rights 
Committee of the Los Angeles Bar Association.” Mr, Camp wrote and pub- 
lished a statement entitled, “Lawless Enforcement of Law,” which was submitted 
to the Law Section of the American Bar Association at its annual meeting at 
Memphis in 1929. He was appointed as chairman of a committee to report 
on the same subject at the next year’s meeting and a more extensive report 
was submitted at Chicago in 1930. At. Atlantic City in 1931, most of the 
recommendations were approved after a struggle. 


In 1930, Governor C. C. Young appointed Mr. Camp as one of a Com- 
mission to recommend revisions of the State Constitution. The report was 
ordered printed by the legislature and use would probably have been made of it 
if Young had been re-elected. 


At the time of his death, February 23, 1943, Mr. Camp was actively en- 
gaged in protecting the Constitutional rights of Japanese-American citizens who, 
he felt, had been illegally taken into custody at Manzanar. 

Mr. Camp was an ideal husband and father whose concern was superlatively 
for the welfare of his family. After Mrs. Camp’s death in 1937, he went to 
live in Los Angeles. He chose to live alone because he did not wish to be a 
“burden” on anyone. 

I lunched with him a few days before his death. He must have known 
he had not long to live, but he was as cheerful as ever. His son writes: “He 
also chose the manner of his burial and requested that no funeral services be 
held. His friends will understand how these wishes had to be respected. He 
had been brought up in a pious Christian family in which doubt as to faith 
and immortality could scarcely have been raised. He gradually grew away from 
these beliefs and accumulated his own fund of wisdom and experience which 
compensated him for certain reasonable doubts. He loved to repeat his Greek 
poetry and it was a solace to him. His life might be called an answer to 
Socrates’ Prayer: 

“Beloved Pan 
and all ye other gods 
that haunt this place 
Give me beauty of the inward soul. 
And may the outward and 
inward man be one. 
May I reckon the wise to be the wealthy; 
And may I have such quantity of gold 
as none but the temperate can carry. 


” 
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THE WORK OF THE 
LOS ANGELES BAR ASSOCIATION 
THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


PropaTE Cop—E AMENDMENTS ENporsep: A resolution has been adopted 
by the Board ee, A. B. 1844, now pending, in the Legislature, to amend 
Sections 422 and 423, Probate Code, to permit the nominee of any heir at law 
or next of kin entitled to share in an estate to have priority over the Public 
Administrator in the award of Letters of Administration. The Resolution 
recommends that the Bill be enacted into law. 

3aR BULLETIN: Pursuant to a Resolution of the Board, the President 
appointed a committee of five to supervise the publication of the Bar Bulletin, 
and to direct its editorial and mangerial policies, subject to the control of the 
Board. The Bulletin Committee members are: Chairman, Gus Mack; Editor, 
Philbrick McCoy; Arthur R. Kimbrough, Francis McEntee, and Ewell D. 
Moore, Board Members. In addition, a Repertorial Committee will be appointed, 
with Francis McEntee as Chairman, to assist the Bulletin Committee. 

Municrpa, Court LecIsLativE Procram: ‘The Legislative Program of 
the Los Angeles Municipal Court was submitted to the Board by Judge Wilbur 
C. Curtis. After consideration of the several pending measures by a special 
committee, the Board endorsed the following Bills: 

A. B. 246, Amends Sec. 146la, Penal Code, to expressly provide that the 
procedure to be followed in jury trials in criminal cases in municipal courts 
should be identical with such proceedings in Superior courts. 

A.B. 247: Adds a new section to the Penal Code, to be known as Sec. 
1428b, authorizing the destruction of all papers and records in criminal pro- 
ceedings in municipal courts, other than the docket, minutes and exhibits, upon 
order of the presiding judge after the lapse of five years following the final 
determination of the proceedings or the forfeiture of bail in cases in which 
no other proceedings are had within five years following the forfeitures. Object: 
to eliminate waste storage space and expense occasioned by accumulation of 
records which are no longer of value. Other bills included in the program are: 

A. B. 249: Amends Sec. 28a Municipal Court Act (applicable only to Los 
Angeles Municipal Court), by eliminating the absences of a judge as a prerequi- 
site for the authority of the clerk to fix and accept bail in certain cases, and 
authorizes court commissioners to fix bail in minor traffic cases. 

A. B. 250: Amends Sec. 4300f of Political Code, to make the method and 
amount of payment of jury fees in civil cases in Municipal courts identical with 
that in Superior courts. 

A.B. 251: Adds a new section to Municipal Court Act, to be known as 
Sec. 7d, and in conformity with similar measures already adopted by most 
governmental agencies authorizes payment of an additional month’s salary to 
any attache of a Municipal court in a city of the first and one-half class (Los 
Angeles) who enters service in the Armed Forces of the U.S. 

A.B. 254: Amends Sections 7a and 7c, Municipal Court Act, and affects 
Los Angeles Municipal Court only, to make certain adjustments and_rear- 
rangements of the salary schedules for attaches of the court without increasing 
the statutory salary budget. 

A.B. 255: Amend Sec. 6301 of Business and Professions Code. to give 
Municipal courts representation upon the Board of Law Library Trustees in 
counties in which Municipal courts have been established. 

Rosert S. Morris, Jk. ENtERs ArMED Forces: Board Member Bob Mor- 
tis, representing the Junior Barristers, was, by Board Resolution, thanked for 


(Continued on page 183) 
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BERTIN A. WEYL 
IN MEMORIAM 

HE work of our associate, Bertin A. Weyl, in the editing of 

California Jury Instructions, Civil, recently came to an end. 
This release came not at his request but by summons from the angel 
of death. He was keenly interested in our project from its incep- 
tion to his death. Only a few days before his passing he promptly 
expressed his opinion on a question that had been submitted to 
the committee by the chairman for decision. He believed in our 
undertaking, and the sincerity that uniformly marked his living 
caused him to confirm his faith by his deed. We found him to be 
a good lawyer, with acuteness of mind, an understanding of basic 
principles, and an enlightened sense of justice and fair play. He 
contributed significantly to our work, and we would express our 
gratitude. We shall miss him from our councils, and our memory 
of association with him will be inspirited by affection. 

March 18, 1943. 

WILLIAM J. PALMER Oscar O. COLLINS 

A. W. AsHBURN Evmer H. V. HorrMan 

Henry M. WILLIs PaAuL NOURSE 

Harry R. ARCHBALD Editorial Committee, California 

Jury Instructions, Civil. 


TRUST SERVICE 
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CITIZENS NATIONAL 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


Established 1890 
Head Office: Spring Street at Fifth, Los Angeles 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(Continued from page 181) 


the conscientious and able manner in which he had performed the duties of 
Trustee during his term as a member of the Board. He was succeeded by 
Homer Bell. 

LAWYERS REFERENCE SERVICE: The Board has modified Rule 14 govern- 
ing the Lawyers Reference Service conducted by the Association, to permit it 
to furnish lay applicants, upon oral or written request, the names of five regis- 
trants first in order in the field of practice indicated by the applicant (or all the 
names of such registrants if there be less than five); such information to be 
upon a form “Letter of Information” provided by the Association. Such in- 
formation may be given by telephone, if the convenience of the lay applicant 
may thus be served; provided, the information given by telephone be confirmed 
in writing on the form “Letter of Information” and mailed to the applicant 
forthwith. Heretofore the applicant was required to call in person at the office 
of the Association. The change will be of particular benefit to war workers.* 


THE COMMITTEES 


It is well known that a large part of the work of the Association is ac- 
complished by its committees, but little enough is known of the work which they 
do. The reports for the past year of two of these committees are published 
herewith. 

COMMITTEE ON LEGAL ETHICS, 1942-1943 


Harry L. Dunn, Chairman 


The Committee on Legal Ethics has met from time to time during the year 
to consider such inquiries and correspondence as have been directed to its at- 
tention. In disposing of such matters the committee has rendered a number of 
formal opinions, some of which have been or will be published in the BULLETIN. 
During the year the principal interest seemed to lie in matters arising from 
conditions caused by the war, such as questions as to the manner in which 
attorneys joining the ‘services might turn over their practices to other attorneys 
associated for the purpose. This particular matter is now covered rather ex- 
plicitly in the recent amendment of Rule 3 of the Rules of Professional Conduct 
approved by the Supreme Court of California. Other questions relating to the 
war are those arising from the desire of war industries to make available to their 
employees convenient and economical legal services in such manner as to avoid 
absence from work and distraction of attention. Other questions considered had 
to do with the apparent growing importance of specialized legal services and 
have concerned particularly the propriety of making known in various ways 
to members of the profession and to the public the fact that lawyers are engaged 
in such specialties. 

At the time the Committee on Legal Ethics was appointed, Mr. Harry L. 
Dunn, Chairman, discussed with the members of his committee the desirability 
of publishing, in bound volume form, opinions of the Los Angeles Bar Associa- 
tion Committee on Professional Ethics, which were rendered from 1917 to 1942, 
after being edited so as to eliminate duplications, et cetera. 

With this object in view, Mr. Henry E. Springmeyer was employed to as- 
semble the opinions and to prepare a comprehensive index. This work con- 
sumed several months of Mr. Springmeyer’s spare time. Mr. Springmeyer’s 
work was lightened, however, by the fact that Mr. Philbrick McCoy had in 1936 
assembled and edited opinions rendered by the Los Angeles Bar Association’s 
legal Ethics Committee between the years of 1917 and 1936. 

Credit should also be given to Mr. Edwin W. Taylor who has for several 


*The full text of the revised rule appears on page 188. 
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years acted as Secretary to the Committee on Legal Ethics. Mr. Taylor is Pro- 
fessor of Legal Ethics at the University of Southern California, and he has 
assisted the committee in drafting many opinions. 

After the opinions were assembled and indexed, it was found that the charge 
for printing and binding the opinions would be prohibitive but arrangements 
were made to have a number of copies made in typewritten form, and as a result 
eight complete copies of one hundred and forty opinions, carefully indexed, have 
been provided for assistance of future committees of the Bar Association in 
arriving at answers to questions presented. Only one who has served on the 
Committee on Legal Ethics can fully realize the tremendous amount of time 
that will be saved as a result of the efforts of those who participated in the work 
of assembling and indexing the opinions. All eight copies have been permanently 
bound. 

The 1942-1943 Committee on Legal Ethics was composed of the following 
persons : 

Harry L. Dunn, Chairman Edwin W. Taylor, Secretary 

Wesley L. Nutten, Jr. J. Marion Wright 

Guy T. Graves Roy L. Herndon 
J. H. O’Connor Walter T. Casey 


Vere Radir Norton Ezra Neff 
Francis J. McEntee Pierce Works (Board Member) 


ARBITRATION COMMITTEE, 1942-1943 
GLEN BEHYMER, Chairman 


It may not be amiss to remind the members that the Association maintains 
an Arbitration Committee, and for the benefit of new members it may be in order 
to set forth the duties of said committee. Section 3 of Article III of the By- 
Laws provides: 

“The Committee on Arbitration shall consist of nine (9) members 

or such other number as the President may from time to time provide. 

It shall be the function of the Committee, or any section thereof, to act 

as arbitrators of disputes or differences between attorneys, or between 

client and attorney, relative to (a) professional conduct, (b) breach of 

the code of ethics, (c) the amount, division or payment of fees, to the 
end that such disputes may be arbitrated and settled without publicity 
and without recourse to the courts. 

“The Committee shall make its own rules of procedure, and may 
provide for an arbitration or hearing by or before one or more members 

of the Committee. The Committee shall conduct its proceedings as in- 

formally and expeditiously as it shall deem consistent with the rights 

of those whose interests are involved.” 

The members of the Committee serve without compensation. Hearings are 
usually held in the Committee Room of the Association, and unless a lengthy tran- 
script is requested by one of the parties, the costs of conducting hearings are 
borne by the Association. 

The modus operandi of the Committee is as follows: When a party re 
quests the Committee to hear a matter, the party is requested to file a state 
ment of the facts in the matter in which arbitration is sought. The petitioner's 
statement is forwarded to the Chairman of the Committee who determines 
whether the Committee shall accept jurisdiction. If jurisdiction is accepted, 
petitioner is requested to sign a Submission Agreement. This Agreement, whet 
signed, is forwarded together with petitioner’s statement to respondent who i 
requested to also sign the Submission Agreement and return it to the Com 
mittee together with his answer. The Committee then determines whether it 
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necessary to hold a hearing, and in most cases an oral hearing takes place before 
an award is made. 

In the event it is necessary or desirable, an award of the Committee may 
be filed with the Superior Court and a judgment rendered thereon. We are 
pleased to say that we know of not one single case, during the Committee’s 
twelve years of service, in which it has been necessary for the prevailing party to 
file his award in order to secure compliance. A number of matters involving 
amounts from $25.00 to many thousands of dollars are heard each year by this 
Committee. 

Members of the Association are urged to avail themselves of the services 
of the Committee should occasion arise. 

The personnel of the Committee which has just completed a year’s service 
is as follows: 1942 

Glen Behymer, General Chairman 

Sub-Committee No. 1 Sub-Committee No. 3 

Stanley N. Barnes, Chairman Chester F. Dolley, Chairman 

Hugh W. Darling Gerald J. Dalton 

Hal Hughes S. V. O. Prichard 
Sub-Committee No. 2 Sub-Committee No. 4 

Joseph D. Brady, Chairman Samuel A. Miller, Chairman 

Maurice B. Benjamin Stanley Jewell 

Kent Allen Fred E. Pettit, Jr. 

Committeemen-at-Large 
Frank J. Barry James A. McLaughlin 

The two committeemen-at-large, or alternates, serve in instances where 
some member of a regularly appointed sub-committee is unable to serve, thereby 
conforming to the rules as adopted. 











Attorneys 


Why not avail yourselves of the many services 
we render the busy law office? 


Direct telephone line to Hall of Records, and a 
staff of experienced representatives standing by 
for checking records, assisting in preparation of 





notices, and in many other ways—at your service! 


THE LOS ANGELES DAILY JOURNAL 


OFFICIAL PAPER FOR CITY AND COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES 
121 NORTH BROADWAY <~ Telephone MUtual 6354 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


The following names have been added to the Roll of Honor since publication 
of the March issue of the Bak BULLETIN: 


Baker, Robert N. Jr., Lt. (j.g.) USNR Kristovich, Marin T., Chief Spec. USNR 
Etheridge, W. B., Corp. USA Kupfer, Owen E., Lt. (j.g.) USNR 
Freis, Alfred D., Priv. USA Mosher, Albert, Priv. USA 
Gose, George B., Lt. (j.g.) USNR Morris, Robert S. Jr., Priv. USA 
Greene, James C., Ensign, USNR O’Connor, William V., Lt. (j.g.) USNR 
Gumbiner, Marshall, Priv. USAAF Peterson, Richard H., Avia. Student USNR 
Jewell, Armond Monroe, Priv. Steinberg, Seymour P., Priv. USA 

USA Air Corps Stewart, Wm. Kirk, Ensign USNR 





PUBLIC DEFENDERS IN THE DISTRICT COURTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


A RESOLUTION 
OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Wuereas, there is now pending before the House of Representatives, 
First Session, Seventy-eighth Congress, two bills, each providing for the appoint- 
ment of public defenders in the District Courts of the United States, namely 
H. R. 676 and H. R. 827; and 

Wuereas, the Commiteee on Legal Aid work of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation is supporting Bill H. R. 676, subject to an amendment whereby it will 
be a part of the duty of each public defender to represent the poor in habeas 
corpus proceedings; and 

WHEREAS, it appears to be desirable to establish public defenders in the 
Federal Courts: 

Now, THEREFORE, Be It Resoivep this 24th day of March, 1943, that the 
Board of Trustees of the Los Angeles Bar Association approves in principle the 
appointment of public defenders in the Federal Courts and recommends the 
adoption of H. R. 676 with an amendment thereto which would make it a part 
of the duty of each public defender to represent indigent persons in ‘habeas 
corpus proceedings; and 

Be Ir FurrHer Reso.vep that copies of this resolution be forwarded to 
Congressman Kefauver who introduced H. R. 676, to each member of the House 
of Representatives from Los Angeles County, and to each Senator from the State 
of California, and that a copy of this resolution be published in the Los Angeles 
Bar Association BULLETIN. 





CONTROLLING INFLATION 


“"T“HE most satisfactory adversary of inflation is production. We can keep 

living costs from rising pretty much in proportion to our success in keeping 
the flow of consumers’ goods reasonably near the vital needs of the people. 
But this is hard to do in war time. Rationing helps. So does provision of 
manpower where it is most needed. 

We need continually to remind ourselves that this is war—our: war, not 
the other fellow’s. We need utmost production in war time. It is no time 
for peacetime pastimes—such as taking the nation’s cream off the top of the 
bottle and putting it on the bottom. Social changes can profitably be put off 
during the double war against Hitler and inflation.” 

WatTER M. WarREN, 
San Francisco Financial Editor Associated Press. 
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HOW TO PLUG LEGISLATIVE LOOPHOLES 























cation AWYERS and Judges continually encounter obvious errors, omissions, 
: ambiguities and contradictions in code sections and elsewhere among 
F California’s voluminous statutory enactments. 

NR Hours, ofttimes days, of diligent research are spent in determining the 
“legislative intent”—when in truth the situation is but the result of a simple 
legislative oversight, careless draftsmanship, or perhaps a typographical error. 

NR The Legislature would promptly enact corrective measures, if only the 

USNR errors were brought to attention. The Los Angeles Bar Association desires 
to accumulate the facts with respect to such legislative oversights and to pre- 
sent them to the Legislature for correction. 

So the next time you encounter one, please don’t leave it for other 
lawyers and judges to waste time over—even though you have discovered how 
to hurdle it. Instead—turn the fruits of your labors into a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the administration of justice and the welfare of your profession 
by writing a letter pointing out the error, suggesting the proper amendment 
and citing any decisions which may aid an understanding of the problem and 

sane your proposed solution. 

tatives, B - ye 

ppoint- Please address your communications to— 

namel 30ARD OF TRUSTEES, Los ANGELES Bar ASSOCIATION, 

’ 1124 Rowan Bldg., 458 South Spring St. Telephone: TUcker 8118. 

r Asso- 

it will 

habeas 

in the 

that the 

_ ri Corporate Executors and Trustees cannot be 

2 oa members of the armed forces—their appointment 

- habe assures uninterrupted administration of estates 

and testamentary trusts. 

+ Corporate Trustees —through private trusts — 

a State enable men and women entering military service 

“Angeles to place their property —at least for the duration — under manage- 

ment which will function continuously and effectively. 
TITLE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY 

can keep 433 South Spring Street - Les Angeles 

1 keeping The Oldest Trust Company in the Pacific Southwest 

e people. 

vision of TOP THAT 10%. This Honor Roll Symbol signifies that 

; ai more than 90% of our organization’s personnel are subscrib- 

Ww eo ing regularly to War Bond purchases in an amount exceeding 

-“ 10% of the total payroll. 
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LAWYERS REFERENCE SERVICE 


N important change has been made in the Rules governing the Lawyers 

Reference Service, the purpose of which is stated in the following resolution 
recently adopted by the Board of Trustees: 

WuereEas, Rule (14) of the rules governing the Lawyers Reference Service 
of the Los Angeles Bar Association in effect requires all lay-applicants for ref- 
erences under the Service to appear in person at the office of the Bar Association 
in downtown Los Angeles; and 

WHEREAS, experience has shown that the result of this requirement is to 
deprive many war workers and other laymen of the facilities of the Service; and 

Wuereas, the Board of Trustees deems it desirable as a public service 
to expedite in every practicable way the communication of references to lay- 
applicants ; 

Now, THeEreForE, Be It Resoivep by the Board of Trustees of the Los 
Angeles Bar Association on this 13th day of April, 1943, that rule (14) of 
the rules governing the Lawyers Reference Service of the Los Angeles Bar 
Association be and said Rule (14) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Upon written or oral application by any layman to the office of 
the Association, the names of five registrants first in order under the 
field of the practice indicated by the applicant’s inquiry, together with 
their respective office addresses and telephone numbers, shall be given 
to such applicant. If the names of fewer than five lawyers appear 
registered under the particular field indicated, then the names of all 
lawyers registered under that field shall be given to the applicant. 

Such information shall be given in writing upon a form “Letter 
of Information” to be provided by the Association. Whenever the 
convenience of any lay-applicant shall so require, such information 
may be given by telephone, provided the information thus given be 
confirmed in writing upon a form “Letter of Information” issued and 
mailed to the applicant as soon as possible thereafter, and in all events 
on the same day. A copy of each “Letter of Information” shali be 
kept and filed chronologically in the office of the Association. 

The index cards of the registrants whose names appear on each 
successive “Letter of Information” shall be placed forthwith in inverse 
order to the rear of all other index cards under that particular field 
of the practice. And the names of the registrants whose cards are 
next in order under that field shall be furnished to the next applicant 
seeking similar service—it being the intention to rotate in succession 
the names of registrants under each field of the practice, so that no 
registrant’s name shall appear a second time at the head of the names 
listed on a “Letter of Information” until after the name of every other 
registrant under that particular field of the practice shall have ap- 
peared first on a “Letter of Information.” 





THE LEADERSHIP OF THE BAR 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit* 
Hon. John J. Parker, Senior Judge 


\ HERE government is a government of laws, leadership in public affairs 
necessarily devolves upon lawyers: and this has been true from the begi- 


ning in this country. . . . And it is the lawyers today who, not only on 


*Excerpts from recent address by Judge Parker before the Federal Bar Association, 
reprinted by permission from the American Bar Association Journal for February, 1%. 
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the bench and at the bar, but in legislative and executive positions, are leading 
our people amid the gravest perils that have ever confronted the Nation. 

The first of our problems, I think, is to lead our people into a real apprecia- 
tion of the issues involved in the conflict in which we are engaged. Once the 
people really understand that the .Nation is truly in danger, that her very 
existence is threatened, as it undoubtedly is, and that upon her victory depends. 
their right to live as freemen, there will be no trouble about gas rationing or 
priorities or the thousand and one other things that now divide our energies and 
neutralize much of our’ effort. 


Unified effort is as necessary on the home front as on the field of battle, 
We will never win the war unless the all-out effort of the Nation is put into it, 
and this all-out effort cannot be put forth if we are quarreling among ourselves 
about a second front, or gas rationing or the drafting of the boys, or the hundred 
other things that have engaged our attention recently. . 


We do not need to give dictatorial powers to anyone because our Constitu- 
tion vests in the President and the Congress all the powers needed for waging 
successful war. The war power, said Chief Justice Hughes in Home Building 
& Loan Association v. Blaisdell (290 U. S. 398, 426), “is a power to wage war. 
successfully and thus it permits the harnessing of the entire energies of the 
people in a supreme cooperative effort to preserve the Nation.” The carrying 
on of the war devolves upon the President as Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy; and his powers in this capacity are far greater than merely directing 
troop movements. He must direct the strength of the country in the war effort 
and has direct responsibility for taking such measures as are necessary to its 
success. In Federalist 73, Hamilton, in discussing the power of the President 
as Commander in Chief, said: “Of all the cares and concerns of government; 
the direction of war most peculiarly demands the exercise of power by a single 
hand. The direction of war implies the direction of the common strength; and: 
the power of directing and employing the common strength forms a usual and 
essential part in the definition of the executive authority.’ * 








LET F : O W E R S CARRY YOUR MESSAGE 


of Good Cheer — Condolence — Congratulations, or for any occasion 


Phone and Charge It . 


MUtual 4288—TUcker 6701 


Broadway Florist 


21644 WEST FIFTH STREET 
BETWEEN SPRING STREET AND BROADWAY 


Flowers Telegraphed to Any City in the World 
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WHY YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO THE 
SECOND WAR LOAN 


On April 12th the United States Treasury launched a three 
weeks’ campaign to sell 13 billion dollars worth of War Bonds. 
This is the biggest selling campaign in history and it is the duty 
of every patriotic citizen to subscribe to the limit not only in this 
campaign, but also others which will follow, as long as the war 
lasts. This is an all-out war and that means not only on the 
fighting front but on the home front. 


United States Bonds are the safest in the world. There is no 
better investment, but this is no longer solely an investment problem. 
The problem is to raise the amount of money necessary to fight this 
all-out war and to raise this money from non-banking sources so 
that inflation will be kept to the minimum. It is your problem, not 
“George’s,” and it is your duty to buy War Bonds, not only out 
of income but also out of accumulated savings. 


Southern California’s share in the present drive is 221 million 
dollars and Los Angeles County accounts for 176 million dollars of 
that amount. All of this quota must come from non-banking 
sources—individuals, corporations, trust funds, municipalities, etc. 


Thousands of voluntary salesmen are working hard in the 
campaign. When you are called upon, buy to the limit of your 
capacity. If you have been overlooked go to your bank and sub- 
scribe immediately before the campaign closes on April 30. There 
are seven different issues being offered, including the Series E, F 
and G Savings Bonds, which are on the market at all times. Two 


of the issues offered fit the needs of investors who require current ~ 


income with negotiability; namely, a 2 per cent Bond, due in 1952, 
and a 2% per cent Bond, due in 1969. 


Remember, part of the responsibility for financing this war rests 
with you. Not only your own funds but funds which you ad- 
minister must be marshalled behind this tremendous effort to end 
the war quickly. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT SUBSCRIBED, DO IT NOW! 
DON’T MEASURE YOUR PATRIOTISM 
BY A TOKEN SUBSCRIPTION 


Cuas. E. Driver, 
Vice-Chairman 


War Savings & Victory Fund 
Committees for Southern California. 
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@ PENSION PLANS 
@ PROFIT-SHARING TRUSTS 


e@ A comprehensive“Memorandum on Pension, 
Bonus and Profit-Sharing Trusts” is available to attorneys who 
may be interested in the subject. @ It reviews the types of plans, 
employee benefits, tax features, necessary steps to be taken and 


other matters. @ Write or phone for a complimentary copy. 





CALIFORNIA TRUST COMPANY 


629 SOUTH SPRING STREET « Michigan 0111» TRUST SERVICE EXCLUSIVELY 





WAR RATION BOARDS NEED HELP! 


HE Office of Price Administration has requested the Los Angeles Council of 

Civilian Defense to obtain some of the time and the ability of the members of 
the Los Angeles Bar Association. 

Volunteers are called for to serve in a highly essential war-time activity 
important to the home front. War Price and Ration Boards all over the city 
need the intelligent leadership and high caliber of service which can be given 
by such citizens as are members of the Association. It is necessary to devote 
only twelve hours per week to this work. 

Members who would be willing to serve should contact Mrs. Muriel T. 
McKinney, Chairman, at the Volunteer Office of the Los Angeles City Defense 
Council in the Los Angeles City Hall. 





THE LAWYER’S COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


By Hon. Benjamin J. Scheinman, Judge, Superior Court, Los Angeles County 
hairman, Community Chest Agency Cooperative Ce:amittee 
O most attorneys, the Community Chest is simply an accepted method of 
raising the level of community life on an organized, instead of on an unor- 
ganized, hit-and-miss basis. Perhaps some people don’t even think of the Chest 
in terms of an effort toward general community improvement, but only as a 
means of discharging an individual responsibility for others less fortunate. 
Whatever may be one’s reason for supporting the Chest, which is now 
engaged in allocating its recently raised funds among the 86 Chest agencies, the 
practice of giving may easily become such a commonplace habit that one forgets 
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what happens when a gift of money is actually put to work changing hu 
lives. Because hundreds of Los Angeles attorneys back up the Community C 
with gifts of both time and money, and because many of them also serve 
volunteer members of Chest agency boards of directors, I’d like to pass along 
just one concrete example of what can be accomplished when responsible citizeg 
pool their strengths and resources for the common good through the Community y 
Chest. 


This example is offered in the hope that it will make those who have co 
tributed more aware than ever of the real worth of their efforts and generosity 
and perhaps focus attention upon the ever present need for licking the stubborg 
social problems in our midst that refuse to be dissipated while war diverts 
much of our attention and energy. a 

Virginia is the example we have chosen, for her story has a thousand real 
life variations. Here is what actually happened: ¥# 

Virginia, now three years old, was the product of one of those near-juvenilg 
marriages. She always seemed too much of a responsibility for her youm 
parents, who spent most of their time and money on amusement and not enoug 
on their child. 

One day neighbors reported to authorities that Virginia’s father had st 
her in a fit of anger. He was arrested and jailed. Later both parents we 
declared unfit and the child was placed in a boarding home. But she didn’t stage 
there long, for her mother, who meanwhile had found a job and was payia 
Virginia’s board, dropped out of sight. At the age of two, Virginia wag 
deserted. 4 

The Children’s Home Society, a Community Chest agency, took her in. ( 
agency, whieh specializes in finding homes for children, will some day” fiid 
Virginia a permanent home, for her parents, since located, have willingly signed 
papers relinquishing any claim to their daughter. The chance for a normal 
childhood, or its closest possible approximate, will some day be hers. Oppor 
tunities of one kind or another will be given thousands of other dependent chik 
dren by the fourteen Community Chest child care agencies this year. 

Virginia represents only one of many social problems that are with 
always, during war and peace. But during wartime social problems are al 
intensified by new strains, partly because during peacetime there seems to B 
less a sense of urgency about their solution and all out efforts are not made & 
overcome them. A community which is concerned about strengthening the very 
foundation of its war effort, and the peace effort to come, can do no better thi 
support the agencies which seek to build up individuals needing help, so that 
may make the most of the opportunities provided by a democratic system. 

3ut mere financial support at Community Chest time is not the sole ans 
to social problems. The job of achieving social progress is a year ‘round job f 
all responsible citizens. It demands first an understanding of the social. problems 
that exist in the community, for in a democratic society few things of real wo 
can be achieved without public understanding. 4 

Members of the legal profession, because of their special equipment, are # 
a strategic position to back up their Chest gifts with activities designed to pre 
mote general understanding of the social problems which the Community Che 
exists to fight. This sort of campaign never stops. It must not be allowed 
stop, for too much depends upon it—the welfare of thousands of “Virgina’s 
and other individuals among us, whose happiness and well being in our close 
knit.society inevitably affect our own. 4 
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Do You Wish to Register? 


At the 1940 meeting of the American Bar Association 
in Philadelphia, the Committee on Award of Merit gave 
honorable mention to the Los Angeles Bar Association 
“for developing a Lawyers Reference Service System de- 
signed to meet the needs of laymen in the lower income 
group, who need legal service at low cost, and of others, 
both laymen and lawyers, who need the services of a law- 
yer experienced in some particular specialized field of law.” 


@® The Los Angeles Bar Association maintains 
this lawyer reference system as a public service 
to enable laymen who are not acquainted with a 
member of the profession to choose a lawyer 
willing to serve them for a fee within their means. 


@ Registration to receive references under the 
Service is open to all reputable members in good 
standing of the State Bar who are engaged in 
active practice in Los Angeles County. 


@ The annual registration fee to all registrants 
is $3. All registration fees are spent in main- 
taining, operating and publicizing the Service. 


If you desire to register, write or telephone— 


LAWYERS REFERENCE SERVICE* 
LOS ANGELES BAR ASSOCIATION 


' 1124 Rowan Building 458 South Spring Street 


Telephone: TUcker 8118 


*The Los Angeles Bar Association’s plan of operating and publicizing the Lawyers 
’ Reference Service has been approved by the Committee on Professional. Ethics and 


Grievances of the American Bar Association (Opinion No. 227). 
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Judge Municipal Court, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 0° 














LAWYERS BO 


is just what the name implies . . . 
a bond paper designed and manu- 
factured exclusively for the use of 
lawyers 


LAWYERS BOND — 


represents quality at a moderate 
price . . . it will meet the exact- 
ing requirements of Legal Docu- 
ments and is especially usable for 4 
Permanent Records a 








LAWYERS BOND — 
Is the Sign of Quality on Letter- ~ 
heads, Envelopes, Covers, and all - 
types and sizes of Legal Papers 


A Telephone Call Will Bring © 
A Sample to Your Desk 4 


+ 


It Is HANDLED EXCLUSIVELY By a 








PARKER & BAIRD cc 


Forty-three Years 4 
Service to Lawyers 241 East Fourth Street Los Angeles, 
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